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'l 5 . Abstract :  .  i 

Classical  military  thought  dictates  that  a  state  should  never  st.ai*t  a  war  without 
knowing  how  it  plans  to  end  the  war  --  never  take  the  first  step  without  considering  the 
last.  War  termination  plans  are  that  last  step.  Desphe  the  general  acceptance  of  this 
maxim,  war  termination  plans  r^eive  little  emphasis  or  attention  in  the  rnihtary.  1  ms 
oaper  examines  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  war  termination  plans, 
focusing  on  the  Korean,  Vietnam,  and  Gulf  Wars.  The  basic  questions  related  to  war 
termination  (w  hy,  wdien,  who,  w^hat,  and  how)  are  examined  in  detail.  Understanding  the 
answ-ers  to  these  basic  questions  will  enable  military  planners  to  realize  the  importance  o 
w^ar  termination  plans  and  will  facilitate  successful  incorporation  of  w^ar  termination  plans 
in  future  conflicts.  Since  the  United  States  is  likely  to  participate  in  future  conflicts  as  part 
of  a  coalition,  the  role  of  coalitions  in  w^ar  termination  plans  is  also  considered. 
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Classical  military  thought  dictates  that  a  state  should  never  start  a  war 
without  knowing  how  it  plans  to  end  the  war  --  never  take  the  first  step  without 
considering  the  last.  War  termination  plans  are  that  last  step.  Despite  the 
general  acceptance  of  this  maxim,  war  termination  plans  receive  little  emphasis 
or  attention  in  the  military.  This  paper  examines  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  aspects  of  w^ar  termination  plans,  focusing  on  the  Korean,  Vietnam,  and 
Gulf  Wars.  The  basic  questions  related  to  war  termination  (why,  when,  who, 
what,  and  how)  are  examined  in  detail.  Understanding  the  answers  to  these  basic 
questions  will  enable  military  planners  to  realize  the  importance  of  war 
termination  plans  and  will  facilitate  successful  incorporation  of  w'ar  termination 
plans  in  future  conflicts.  Since  the  United  States  is  likely  to  participate  in  luture 
conflicts  as  part  of  a  coalition,  the  role  of  coalitions  in  war  termination  plans  is 


also  considered. 


"...every  -war  must  Be  conceivecC of  as  a  singCe  -wfioCe,  and  tfiat 
witfi  Bis  first  move  tfie  general  must  aCready  fuwe  a  cCear  idea  of  tfie 
goaC  on  wfiicfi  afC  Cines  are  to  converge. 

"...tfie  need  not  to  take  tfie  first  stejy  witfiout  considering  tfie  Cast.”^ 

These  quotations  from  Clausewitz  provide  a  basis  for  the  often  cited  axiom  that 
a  state  should  never  start  a  war  without  knowing  how  it  plans  to  end  the  war-  war 
termination  plans.  This  paper  will  examine  both  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of 
war  termination  by  looking  to  historical  examples,  particularly  the  K-orean  War,  the 
Vietnam  War.  and  the  Gulf  War.  Analysis  of  the  Gulf  War  demonstrates  that  the 
American  military  has  yet  to  grasp  the  importance  of  war  termination  plans.  As  Gen. 
Schwarzkopfs  chief  foreign  policy  advisor  at  CENTCOM  stated  afterwards,  "We  never 
did  have  a  plan  to  terminate  the  war."^  Examination  of  the  basic  aspects  of  war 
termination--  why,  when,  who,  what,  where,  and  how--  serves  two  purposes. 

First,  it  provides  a  basis  for  mihtary  planners  to  understand  the  importance  of  war 
termination  plans.  Secondly,  examination  of  those  basic  aspects  can  facilitate 
successful  incorporation  of  war  termination  plans  into  future  conflicts.  With  the 
United  States  likely  to  participate  in  future  conflicts  as  part  of  a  coalition,  the  role  of 
coalitions  in  war  termination  plans  will  also  be  considered. 

Why? 

\Yhy  Study  War  Termination-  Historical  Background 
Thoughts  of  war  may  evoke  images  of  valiant  warriors  fighting  gloriously  to  the 
bitter  end  -  total  victory  or  absolute  defeat.  This  classical  paradigm  is  echoed  in  the 
focus  on  the  destruction  of  enemy  forces  found  in  the  WTitings  of  Clausewdtz,  Jomini, 
Mahan,  and  Corbett.'*  History  has  demonstrated  that  wars  are  terminated  in  three 
ways:  (1)  Total  conquest  and  subjugation;  (2)  Capitulation;  and,  (3)  Negotiated 
agreement.  Only  13%  of  all  interstate  wars  since  1800  have  ended  via  the  classical 
paradigm  of  total  conquest  and  subjugation.^  This  surprisingly  low  incidence  of  wars 
of  total  conquest  may  reflect  the  influence  of  Sun  Tzu’s  philosophy  of  always  providing 
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(he  enemy  some  option  other  than  total  defeat,  "...wild  beasts,  while  at  bay,  fight 
desperately.  How  much  more  true  of  this  in  men!  If  they  know  there  is  no  alternative 
they  will  fight  t  o  the  death."®  Wars  end  by  capitulation  when  both  sides  agree  to 
purely  militarv  conditions  to  cease  fighting,  as  was  seen  at  Saratoga  in  1  /  7  /  when  the 
British  were  promised  safe  passage  to  leave  for  England  upon  their  agreement  not  to 
reenter  the  war.^  Only  20%  of  interstate  wars  since  1800  have  ended  by  capitulation.* 
Negotiated  agreements  (often  called  cease  fires  or  truces)  have  been  the  means  to 
t  erminate  the  remaining  68%  of  interstate  wmrs.^  The  modern  paradigm  of  war 
reflects  a  shift  from  destroying  military  forces  to  use  of  military  force  to  resolve 
political  or  societal  issues.  Unfortunately,  political  or  societal  issues  are  not  easily 
resolved  by  military  force.  For  example,  Israeli  military  victories  in  1948,  1956,  1967, 
and  1973  failed  to  resolve  the  political  and  social  issues  with  their  Arab  neighbors. 
I'he  impact  of  political  and  social  issues,  combined  with  the  absence  of  the  Cold  War, 
will  make  negotiated  settlements  even  more  likely  in  future  conflicts.  War 
termination  plans  become  more  important  as  negotiated  settlements  become  more 
likely. 


Why? 

Wliy  Plan  for  Termination  -  And  Why  We  Don't 
Adherence  to  Clausewitz's  admonition  to  consider  how^  to  end  a  war  before 
beginning  one  is  reflected  in  United  States  military  doctrine,  although  the  principle 
does  not  occupy  a  position  of  importance.  In  a  discussion  of  combatant  command 
strategic  planning  Joint  Pub  3-0  states,  "Before  forces  are  committed,  joint  force 
commanders  must  know  how  the  national  command  authorities  intend  to  terminate 
the  operation.. This  guidance  may  erroneously  lead  military  planners  to  believe 
that  termination  plans  are  not  their  responsibility.  Doctrine  further  states  that  a 
fundamental  of  anj"  campaign  plan  is  to  "...clearly  define  what  constitutes  success, 
including  conflict  termination  objectives  and  potential  post  hostility  activities.  War 
t  ermination  roles  are  included  as  one  of  the  common  planning  considerations  for  all 
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plans.12  The  keystone  warfighting  doctrine  for  the  Army,  FMFM  100-5,  devotes  just 
four  paragraphs  of  generalities  to  conflict  termination.^^  ITie  relative  importance  of 
conflict  termination  in  doctrine  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  terrain  and 
weather  on  defensive  operations  is  discussed  in  equal  length.  At  the  practical  level, 
such  minor  attention  to  conflict  termination  in  doctrine  means  that  the  subject  is 
unlikely  to  receive  the  attention  of  military  planners.  Other  areas  recog-nized  as  more 
important  by  their  emphasis  in  both  doctrine  and  training  will  take  priority.  One 
possible  consequence  of  this  lack  of  attention  is  a  repeat  of  the  scenario  in  the  Gulf 
War  where  we  had  no  termination  plans. 

Lack  of  attention  to  conflict  termination  in  doctrine  is  but  one  of  the  reasons 
conflict  termination  is  ignored  or  relegated  to  an  insignificant  role  in  United  States 
planning.  "There  are  two  things  which  a  democratic  people  will  always  find  very 
difficult-  to  begin  a  war,  and  to  end  it."i5  History  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  De 
Tocueville's  words,  and  Americans  exhibit  continued  reluctance  to  study  war 
termination.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  American  ethos.  As  the  remaining  world  great 
power  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  we  wiQ  have  the  superiority  to  dictate  the  terms  of  war 
and  peace.  Thus,  aU  plans  assume  full  military  victory  and  further  assume  that 
military  victory  will  bring  the  desired  end  state.  Planning  for  war  termination  also 
carries  a  perception  of  weakness  or  uncertainty  as  to  military  superiority.  Initial 
planning  for  something  more  than  total  victory  is  not  part  of  the  American  military 
process,  despite  our  experiences  in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  The  consequence  of  military 
force  is  easy  to  calculate,  but  termination  plans  must  incorporate  the  more  difficult 
calculations  of  the  effects  of  political,  diplomatic,  and  economic  factors.*^  These  areas 
are  less  adaptable  to  precise  military  planning  and  less  famdiar  to  military  planners. 

Adherence  to  the  Weinberger  and  Powell  doctrines  on  the  use  of  military  forces 
also  may  foster  less  attention  on  the  importance  of  war  termination  plans.  By  limiting 
use  of  military  force  to  situations  where  we  employ  overwhelming  forces  in  support  of 
vital  national  interests  with  full  public  support,  we  almost  presume  the  ability  to 
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achieve  success.  Even  if  the  exact  limitations  of  these  doc^trines  are  not  followed,  their 
general  philosophy  underscores  the  American  focus  on  militarj"  sucxiess.  Such  focus 
leads  to  avoidance  of  war  termination  study.  Ignorance  of  the  importance  of  conflict 
termination  planning  was  best  seen  in  the  Gulf  War.  On  27  February,  as  the  war 
neared  what  became  the  magic  100  hour  mark,  Gen.  Powell  asked  Gen.  Schwarzkopf 
to  draft  a  set  of  military  conditions  that  Iraq  must  meet  to  make  the  cease  fire 
permanent.  No  prepared  plans  existed  in  theater  or  in  Washington.  Under  extreme 
t  ime  constraints  and  the  fatigue  of  war,  Gen.  Schwarzkopf  dictated  the  terms  off  the 
top  of  his  head.  "I'd  spent  an  hour  pacing  the  tile  floor  of  the  war  room  dictating  the 
so-called  terms  of  reference."!^  His  dictated  terms  were  sent  to  Washington,  approved 
almost  in  totahty,  and  became  the  terms  of  negotiation  at  Safwan.  With  no  other 
political  guidance,  Gen.  Schwarzkopf  was  prepared  to  "...go  to  Safwan  and  wingit."i8 
This  scenario  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  detailed  planning  that  characterized 
almost  every  other  aspect,  of  the  coalition  effort. 

When? 

Wlien  Do  You  Negotiate? 

Use  of  negotiations  in  war  termination  plans  requires  advance  planning  for 
when  to  negotiate.  Historical  use  of  negotiations  in  war  termination  presents  two 
alternatives.  Fighting  can  continue  while  negotiations  proceed,  or  negotiations  can 
wait  until  after  one  side  is  victorious.  Continued  fighting  while  negotiating  will  often 
include  some  temporary"  halts  or  cease  fires. 

The  first  modern  successful  use  of  negotiating  while  fighting  w^as  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  w'^ar.  That  conflict  was  successfully  concluded  by  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Portsmouth  while  fighting  con  tinned. Despite  the  success  at  Portsmouth, 
negotiating  while  fighting  has  numerous  disadvantages.  The  decision  to  negotiate 
may  be  perceived  by  the  enemy  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  domestic  and  international 
support  may  be  influenced.  Military  morale  may  also  suffer  as  soldiers  question 
risking  their  fives  while  negotiations  are  underway.^”  Finally,  allies  and  coalition 


partners  must  be  considered,  as  occurred  in  World  War  II  when  the  United  States, 
British,  and  Russians  decided  there  would  be  no  negotiations  while  fighting 
continued.2i  Despite  these  limitations,  negotiating  while  lighting  was  the  United 
States'  choice  in  both  Korea  and  Vietnam.  These  conflicts  illustrated  that  negotiating 
while  fighting  can  be  a  long  and  expensive  process.  Negotiations  took  over  2  years  in 
Korea  and  over  4  years  in  Vietnam.  Both  wars  continued  while  negotiations 
stalemated  due  to  the  use  of  conditions  and  attention  to  such  trma  as  the  table  shape 
and  size.  In  addition  to  the  financial  burden  of  such  extended  conflict,  there  w^ere 
grave  human  costs.  In  Korea  there  were  over  80,000  casualties  during  the  negotiation 
period.22 

Fighting  wMe  negotiating  can  increase  the  cost  to  the  enemy,  but  has 
significant  military  disadvantages.  Military  alternatives  are  often  restricted. 

Potential  bomb  targets  selethed  by  Gen.  Ridgeway  in  Korea  were  rejected  in 
Washington  due  to  their  possible  impact  on  negotiations,  and  the  same  scenario  was 
repeated  in  \ietnam.  The  difference  in  Korea  was  that  pobtical  restraints  were 
ultimately  removed  when  Gen.  Ridgeway  cited  mflitarj'  necessity. A  second  military 
disadvantage  is  the  military  advantage  that  can  be  gained  when  one  force  continues 
to  operate  when  the  opposition  stops  to  negotiate.  During  negotiations  in  Vietnam, 
the  North  Vietnamese  routinely  took  advantage  of  cease  fires  to  regroup,  resupply, 
and  gain  military  advantages.  Similar  lessons  were  learned  in  Korea.  "If  there  is  one 
lesson  from  Korea,  it  is  probably  this  one;  Never  stop  to  talk.  Talks  progress 
remarkably  rapidly  when  the  military  campaign  continues  as  before."^^  These 
experiences  make  it  unlikely  that  temporary  halts  will  be  a  part  of  future  United 
States  planning. 

The  ultimate  disadvantage  of  fighting  while  negotiating  is  that  the  negotiations 
swing  with  the  fortunes  of  war  on  the  battlefield.  In  both  Korea  and  Vietnam  there 
was  a  close  correlation  between  battlefield  pressure  and  negotiation  progress. 
"Leaders  failed  to  realize  the  relationship  between  the  military  pressure  applied  on 
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the  ground  to  the  results  obtained  at  the  conference  table.  ViTien  pressure  was  put  on 
the  Chinese  armies,  the  results  were  quickly  on  ident  at  the  table.  \Mion  \n  c  let  up  on 
the  ground,  their  recalcitrance  quickly  returned."’^  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
recalcitrance  were  ultimately  overcome  by  escalation  of  the  air  war  in  early  1952  and 
Pres.  Eisenhower's  threats  of  massive  retaliation.^^  Similar  threats  of  increased 
bombing  and  milit  ary  action  in  Cambodia  prompted  successful  negotiations  in 
Vietnam. 

The  second  alternative  is  to  negotiate  after  one  side  is  victorious.  This  has  been 
the  strategj’  in  two-thirds  of  modern  wars.^^  Many  of  the  issues  that  might  potentially 
be  subjcx'l  to  negotiation  are  settled  by  the  war  and,  "Diplomacy  is  alwaj^s  more 
('ffective  when  supported  by  victorious  arms."^®  This  was  the  United  States  choice  in 
the  Gulf  War,  and  \\dU  likely  be  our  choice  in  future  conflicts.  The  numerous 
disadvantages  of  negotiating  while  fighting  are  eliminated,  and  the  choice  is  weU 
suited  to  our  position  as  a  global  power  and  our  strategy  to  exert  overwhelming 
military  power. 


When? 

When  to  Terminate 

When  to  terminate  a  war  should  be  a  rational  decision  based  on  policy 
objectives  and  an  objective  evaluation  of  the  relative  strengths,  weaknesses,  and 
positions  of  the  forces.  The  policy  objectives  define  the  military  objectives  and  limits. 

A  rational  decision  to  terminate  war  requires  both  knowledge  of  the  policy  objective 
and  advance  military  planning.  Planners  seeking  rational  decisions  of  war 
termination  must  also  recognize  the  influence  of  irrational  factors.  Key  individuals 
may  prevent  a  rational  decision,  as  was  the  case  with  Hitler.  Emotions,  pride, 
casualties,  and  public  opinion  are  further  factors  hmitimg  rationahty. 

When  a  state  decides  to  terminate  a  war  it  must  recognize  of  these  rational  and 
irrational  factors  and  balance  many  competing  interests.  "The  whole  purpose  of 
combat  and  war  is  to  create  a  situation  in  which  victory  on  the  battlefield  can  be 


promptly  translated  into  a  politicallv  advantag^eous  peace."^^  Military  leaders  must 
ac-cept  and  plan  for  the  fact  that  the  termination  point  will  he  determined  by  more 
than  purely  military  factors.  Military  judgment  may  be  subordinated  to  political 
judgments,  as  it  was  in  the  Gulf  War.  The  100  hour  termination  point  was  selected  for 
political  and  public  relat  ions  reasons  even  though  the  stated  objective  of  destroying 
the  Republican  Guard  had  not  been  achieved.  "From  an  operational  point  of  view,  the 
war  should  not  have  been  ended  until  both  escape  routes  were  blocked  by  allied 
ground  forces  and  the  Republican  Guard  destroyed."3«  Political  concerns  in  response  to 
the  media  coverage  of  the  "Highway  of  Death"  and  focus  on  the  nice  round  number 
"100"  overcame  conf-ern  for  military  objt?ctives.  With  no  termination  plans  of  his  own, 
Gen.  Schwarzkopf  had  little  with  which  to  counter  the  political  considerations. 

Rcicognizing  that  many  factors  will  determine  when  to  terminate  a  war, 
geography  is  one  constant  that  should  be  considered  in  all  termination  plans. 
Operational  plans  must  incorporate  termination  plans  that  include  the  effect  of 
geography  on  the  war  and  the  subsequent  peace.  Peace  has  often  centered  on 
geography,  as  with  the  38th  parallel  in  Korea.  Occupying  strategic  points,  occupying 
areas  easy  to  control  after  the  cease  fire,  and  seizing  territories  for  bargaining 
purposes  are  some  w'ays  that  operational  plans  can  assist  war  termination  and  the 
ultimate  peace.^^  Occupation  of  territory  may  also  impose  rights  and  duties  under 
international  law  guch  geographic  concerns  were  factors  near  the  end  of  the  Gulf 
War  as  ground  troops  were  quickly  moved  to  strategic  locations.  Unfortunately,  lack 
of  preplanning  prevented  control  of  aU  escape  routes  for  the  Republican  Guard.” 
Failure  to  plan  for  war  termination  prevented  the  best  use  of  geography. 

Who? 

Who  Negotiates 

If  negotiations  occur,  who  will  represent  the  state?  This  has  been  a  continual 
concern  throughout  history  and  has  often  highlighted  the  friction  between  military 
and  political  leadership.  In  the  early  19th  and  20th  century  political  leaders  delegated 
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t  he  power  to  make  peace  in  distant  places  to  military  leaders. During  this  period  the 
war  aims  were  generally  total  conquest  or  capitulation,  so  little  negotiation  authorit}’ 
was  actually  delegated  to  the  mdit  ary.  The  practice  was  largely  necessitated  by  poor 
communication  means  and  the  inability  or  impracticality  of  accompanying  the  forces. 
More  contemporary  practice  cbvides  termination  into  a  military  settlement  phase 
followed  by  a  pobtical  phase.  The  mOit  ary  phase  deals  with  purely  military  issues 
such  as  cease  lire  terms,  evacuation  of  wounded,  and  POVVs.  Political  leadership 
would  later  deal  with  territorial  issues,  security  guarantees,  reparations,  and 
nonmilitary  issues.^^  This  temporal  division  works  well  assuming  there  will  later  be  a 
formal  treaty.  The  absence  of  formal  treaties  in  modern  practice  (Korea,  Vietnam, 

Gulf  War)  and  increases  in  the  technological  capacity  to  coordinate  combat  and 
diplomacy  make  such  temporal  di\dsions  less  hkely  in  the  future.  As  in  the  Gulf  War, 
military  leaders  are  likely  to  become  the  state's  representative  in  negotiations. 

Political  leaders  are  naturally  reluctant  to  lose  control  over  negotiations  that 
could  have  pobtical  repercussions.  Past  American  practice  of  delegating  negotiation 
authority  to  mibtary  leaders  has  run  the  fuU  gamut.  In  Korea  military  leaders 
dominated  the  negotiations  with  bmited  input  from  State  Department.  As  Gen. 
Mc.Arthur  said.  "...  You  have  got  to  trust  at  that  stage  of  the  game  when  pobtics  fads, 
and  the  mibtary  takes  over,  you  must  trust  the  mditary."^^  Such  total  trust  has  rarely 
been  exhibited,  and  Gen.  McArthur  was  ultimately  rebeved  for  failure  to  accede  to 
pobtical  controls  (among  other  things).  America  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  the 
Vietnam  negotiations  where  there  was  very  bmited  mibtary  involvement,  and  the 
pendulum  swung  back  to  fuU  military  conduct  of  negotiations  in  the  Gulf  War. 

Are  mibtary  leaders  suited  to  serve  as  negotiators?  Mibtary  leaders  are  trained 
to  recognize  the  separation  of  mibtary  and  pobtical  or  diplomatic  functions,  and 
traditionally  expect  that  they  will  fight  the  wars  and  civibans  will  come  in  to 
negotiate  the  peace.  When  told  that  he  would  negotiate  woth  the  Iraqis,  Gen. 
Schwarzkopf  commented,  "That  took  me  by  surprise-  it  had  never  crossed  mj  mind 
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that  i  d  have  to  sit  down  opposit  e  Iraqi  generals..."^  ’  Some  believe  military  leaders  are 
not  competent  negotiators  since  they  have  "neither  the  desire  nor  the  time  to  consider 
the  shape  of  peace  and  the  aftermath  of  war."^®  There  is  httle  military  training  to 
cultivate  the  nec*essary  skills  in  negotiating,  concessions,  and  bargaining.  In  Korea 
Gen.  Ridgeway  was  reluctant  to  make  any  concessions  that  might  create  the 
appearance  of  weakness  and  routinely  called  for  "more  steel  and  less  silk  in 
negotiations.^^  Such  generalities  may  be  less  true  today  with  more  politically  oriented 
mditary  leaders  familiar  with  mditary  engagement  in  nontraditional  roles  such  as 
peacekeeping,  humanitarian  operations,  and  disaster  relief.  A  military  leader  s 
emotions  and  connection  to  the  battlefield  may  also  hmit  efiectiveness  during 
negotiations.  Gen.  Schwarzkopf  noted  he  was  calm  when  he  left  Riyadh  for  Safwan, 
but  became  mad  as  he  flew  over  the  battlefields  and  the  burning  oil  wells.'*®  A  final 
impediment  to  military  negotiators  is  their  natural  concern  for  their  troops  and  desire 
to  get  them  home.  This  appeared  to  be  a  driving  concern  of  Gen.  Schwarzkopf  at 
Safwan.  "For  Schwarzkopf,  diplomatic  concerns  were  subordinated  to  the  need  to 
work  out  an  understanding  to  repatriate  the  Allied  prisoners  and  go  home.'"**  Gen. 
Schwarzkopfs  agreement  to  the  Iraqi  request  for  permission  to  fly  armed  helicopters 
ultimately  helped  Saddam's  regime  maintain  control  and  put  down  the  Shiite  and 
Kurdish  rebellions.  The  decision  has  been  attributed  to  Gen.  Schwarzkopfs  lack  of 
concern  for  ’nonmilitary'  issues  or  his  focus  on  the  ground  troops.  "The  decision 
reflected  Schwarzkopfs  surprising  disinterest  in  the  internal  situation  in  Iraq.  The 
entire  focus  of  the  discussions  had  to  do  with  the  risk  the  Iraqi  forces  posed  to  th(’ 
Allies,  not  with  the  fighting  in  Iraq.""*^  Gen.  Glosson  told  his  aides  that  the  decision 
was  the  work  of  Army  generals  preoccupied  with  the  terms  of  withdrawal  of  ground 
forces  "...who  were  blind  to  the  use  of  airpow'^er  and  the  broader  political  and 
diplomatic  ramifications  of  the  Iraqi  conflict."*^  Military  leaders  placed  in  negotiation 
roles  must  recognize  and  address  all  of  these  factors  that  can  limit  their  effectiveness 
as  a  negotiator. 
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li'A’pn  if  military  leaders  serve  as  negotiators  their  scope  of  authority  has 
iraditionallv  bcM'ii  liniitt  d.  President  Lincoln  instrncttrci  Gen.  Gi’ant  to  confer  with 
Gen.  Lee  only  "...for  capitulation  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  or  on  some  minor  and  purely 
military  matter. ..you  are  not  to  decide,  discuss  or  confer  upon  any  political  question. 

Jn  Korea  Gen.  Ridgeway  was  similarly  limited  to  military  issues,  although  what  was 
"purely  military"  in  that  Cold  War  setting  was  difficult  to  determine.  In  the  Gulf  War 
Gen.  Schwarzkopf  was  under  few  negotiation  limitations.  "The  White  House  took  the 
view  that  the  generals  were  engaging  in  mere  technical  talks  on  cease-fire  lines  and 
did  not  need  to  be  told  how  to  negotiate  with  the  Iraqis."^^  Gen.  Schwarzkopi"  did  not 
seek  political  guidance,  and  there  were  no  senior  civilians  present  at  Safwan.^^  No 
State  Department  representative  was  present  or  substantively  consulted.  The  total 
lack  of  political  and  civilian  involvement  and  lack  of  limitations  were  more  likely  the 
result  of  inexperience  and  poor  planning  than  oi  intentional  delegation.  One  WTiite 
House  aide  commented  that,  "Norm  went  in  uninstructed.  He  should  have  had 
instructions.  But  everything  was  moving  so  fast  the  prtx-ess  broke  down."^'  Proper 
planning  and  the  use  of  technological  communication  means  make  it  unlikely  that 
future  milit.ary  negotiators  will  enjoy  such  a  wide  scope  of  authority.  Limitations  will 
be  present  and  military  negotiators  must  plan  to  operate  within  such  limitations. 

What? 

\\'hat  is  the  Negotiator's  Authority? 

There  is  no  legal  obligation  to  negotiate  or  to  accede  to  an  opponent’s  request  to 
negotiate  an  armistice.  International  law  does  recognize  an  armistice  as  a  w^ay  to 
cease  fighting,'*^  but  a  state  is  always  free  to  continue  to  fight.  Once  the  decision  to 
negotiate  is  made,  the  authority  of  the  negotiator  must  be  clarified.  Historically, 
negotiators  were  given  the  title  of  plenipotentiary  in  formal  treaty  negotiations,  and 
that  title  carried  with  it  the  full  power  to  negotiate  and  bind  the  state.  Formal 
diplomatic  prex^edures  were  in  place  to  verify  and  exchange  letters  of  authority.'’^ 
Formal  letters  of  authority  have  not.  normally  been  used  in  the  twentieth  century,  and 
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negotiators’  authority  now  generally  derives  from  their  position  and  presence  at  the 
negotiations. 

The  lack  of  formality^  in  contemporary  negotiations  can  lead  to  doubt  as  to  the 
scope  of  a  negotiator's  authority.  Gen.  Schwarzkopf  and  Prince  Khalid  had  no  clear 
delineation  of  their  authority  as  they  entered  negotiations  for  the  coalition  in  the  Gulf 
War.  Gen.  Schwarzkopf  wanted  some  sort  of  wTitten  authority,  but  none  was  given.  "If 
need  be,  I  would  go  to  Safwan  and  wing  it.  For  one  thing,  the  talks  would  be  limit  ed  to 
mibtary  matters,  and  I  understood  what  needed  to  bo  done:  for  another,  our  side  had 
won,  so  we  were  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms.  Even  .so.  I  knew  1  d  feel  better  walking 
into  that  meeting  with  the  full  authority  to  speak  for  the  United  States."*"^  Gen. 
Ahmad,  negotiating  for  Iraq,  apparently  had  clear  authority  to  agree  on  the  spot  to 
the  mditary  terms  of  reference  proposed  by  the  coalition  and  quickly  agreed  to  most  of 
them.  At  the  same  time,  Gen.  Schwarzkopf  questioned  his  authority  to  negotiate  if 
Iraq  did  not  agree  to  the  original  terms.  Allowing  negotiators  to  enter  negotiations 
with  any  doubt  as  to  their  authority  reduces  their  effectiveness,  and  is  particularly 
unwise  due  to  the  minimal  effort  necessary  to  extend  wrritten  authority.  Termination 
plans  should  include  spe^cific  delineation  of  negotiation  authority. 

Where? 

Where  to  Negotiate  and  What  Formalities  to  Use 

WTiere  to  hold  negotiations  must  also  be  considered  in  war  termination  plans. 
Determination  of  the  final  site  may  be  dependent  on  progress  on  the  battlefield,  but 
basic  planning  must  stiU  occur.  Where  negotiations  occur  can  impact  mibtary 
strategy,  influence  the  tone  ol  the  negotiations,  and  can  be  used  by  cither  side  for 
pubbc  relations  purposes.  The  seemingly  simple  issue  of  site  selection  has  proved 
difficult  throughout  history. 

In  the  Korean  Whr.  Kaesong  was  selected  as  the  original  site  for  negotiations. 
When  the  United  States  agreed  to  the  site  it  w  as  in  a  neutral  area,  but  by  the  time 
negotiations  began  North  Korea  held  the  area.^^  North  Korea  harassed  negotiators 
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with  extreme  security  measures  and  attempted  to  use  the  site  for  public  relations 
purposes  to  portray  the  United  States  as  a  defeated  nation  asking- for  peace.  As  a 
result,  the  negotiations  were  ultimately  moved  to  Panmunjom.^^  Some  lessons  were 
learnc-dby  thc'  IbiifCHi  States  bom  this  experiimce,  and  when  North  Vietnam  proposed 
Phnom  Penh  and  then  Warsaw  as  negotiation  sites  both  were  rejected.^^  Paris  was 
ultimately  selected  as  a  neutral  site. 

Historical  lessons  were  disregarded  as  the  United  States  selected  a  negotiation 
site  for  the  Gulf  War,  a  further  indication  of  lack  of  planning  for  war  termination. 

Gen.  Schwarzkopf  select  ed  Safwan  as  t  he  site,  and  confirmed  the  decision  with  Gen. 
PowcU.^-*  ITnfortunately,  Safwan  was  not  under  coalition  control  when  the  cease  fire 
went  into  effect.  The  VII  Corps,  which  had  erroneously  reported  the  area  to  be  under 
coalition  control,  was  then  ordered  to  take  the  area.  0(x:up3dng  Iraqi  forc-es  originally 
refused  to  withdraw,  but  ultimately  gave  way  to  VII  Corps  demands  and  show  of 
force.  During  the  negotiations  Iraq  protested  the  taking  of  Safwan  after  the  cease  fire. 
'Phis  protest  led  to  Gen.  Schwarzkopfs  ill-advised  i)romise  that,  "There  will  not  be  one 
single  coalition  force  member  in  thc  rcx:ogniz(;d  borders  of  Iraq,  as  soon  as,  as  rapidly 
as  we  can  get  them  out...  and  you  have  m^’^  guarantee. Thus,  at  least  partly  due  to 
lack  of  care  in  negotiation  site  selection,  the  coalition  lost  the  potential  leverag('  of 
f)ccupying  southern  Iraq. 

Decisions  must  aLsobe  made  as  to  the  formalities  of  the  negotiations  and 
whether  any  written  documents  will  be  signed.  B’crmal  peace  treaties,  binding  under 
international  law,  have  not-  been  used  since  World  War  II.  Contemporary  practtice 
focuses  on  limited  agreements  or  armistices,  like  the  "Agreement  on  Ending  the  War 
and  Restoring  the  Peace  in  Vietnam.''-'^  In  the  Gulf  War,  the  United  States  decided 
t  hat  there  would  not  be  any  written  agreement,  although  a  tape  recording  of  the 
negotiations  was  made  for  the  permanent  record.^^  This  position  may  have  been 
dictated  by  the  United  States'  preorx^upation  with  a  quick  ending  and  lack  of  planning 
for  war  termination.  Insistemce  on  some  written  agreement  has  numerous 
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advant  ages.  First,  a  wTitten  agreement,  removes  doubt,  as  to  the  subst  ance  of  the 
agreed  terms.  Sec!ond]y,  it  provides  a  basis  for  future  enforcement  of  the  terms  by  the 
parties  or  by  external  agencies  such  as  the  United  Nations,  finally,  a  written 
agreement  can  be  a  valuable  public  relations  instrument  both  domestically  and  in  the 
international  community.  These  potential  advantages  ol  written  dcx^uments  will  be 
overcome  bj'  geographic,  logistic;,  and  time  constraints  unless  there  is  adequate  war 
termination  planning. 


How? 

How  to  Plan  for  Termination 

Kffwtive  war  termination  planning  requires  more  than  an  occasional  dcxttrinal 
reference  or  repetition  of  Clausewitz's  maxim  that  you  should  never  take  the  first  step 
in  war  without,  considering  the  last.  It  requires  a  change  in  emphasis  at  both  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical  levels.  At  the  theoretical  level  it  requires  a  commitment 
of  attention  to  the  interplay  of  all  aspects  of  war  --  from  the  military  means  to  conduc;t 
the  war  to  the  pohtical,  economic,  and  social  factors  that  influence  the;  war.  Restricted 
focus  on  the  milit  ary  means  of  war  prevents  a  grasp  of  the  larger  perspective  of  the 
connection  between  war  and  peace.  "The  objec;t.  of  war  is  a  better  state  of  peac,e  -  even 
if  onlv  from  vour  own  point  of  view.  Hence  it  is  essential  to  c;onduct  war  with  constant 
regard  to  the  peace  you  desire."^*  With  steady  focus  on  a  vision  of  the  post-hostihty 
environment,  war  termination  plans  can  form  the  connection  between  war  and  peace. 

At  the  practical  level,  war  termination  plans  must  openly  receive 
sufficient  attention  and  emphasis  to  become  a  reality  early  in  the  planning  stage. 
During  the  war  itself  other  concerns  will  naturally  t  ake  priority.  As  Gen.  Schv^arzkopf 
said  of  war  termination  in  the  lessons  learned  report  to  Se(;.  Cheney,  "The  rapid 
success  of  the  ground  campaign  and  our  subsequent  occupation  of  Iraq  were  not  fiiUy 
anticipated.  Thus,  some  of  the  necessary  follow-on  actions  were  not  ready  for 
implement  ation..."-''^  He  could  have  more  candidly  reported,  "We  figured  the  war  would 
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take  longer  and  we  hadn't  gotten  around  to  war  termination  plans  yet The  same 
lessons  learned  noted  that,  "Doc'uments  for  war  terniiiiation  need  to  be  drafted  and 
coordinated  ear]y."“  Like  any  other  aspet^t  of  military  operations,  termination  plans 
j  equire  advance  atiion.  At  a  minimum,  documents  can  be  drafted  in  advance. 
Branches  and  sequels  should  be  incorporated  to  provide  alternatives  based  on 
subsequent  events.  The  friction  and  uncertainty  cT  war  v.ill  likely  cause  further 
modifications  by  the  end  of  hostilities,  but  advance  planning  remains  vital. 

Ho\\  to  achieve  recognition  of  the  importance  of  termination  plans  is  no  simple 
t  ask.  Formal  lessons  learned  are  one  step.  War  termination  planning  and  the  Likely 
roles  of  mUit  ary  leaders  in  war  termination  can  receive  greater  emphasis  in  military 
training  and  education.  At  the  most  basic  level,  a  conflict  termination  Appendix  could 
be  incorporated  in  the  planning  process  as  a  required  Appendix  to  all  operational 
plans.®* 


Impact  of  Coalitions 

Since  World  War  II  the  United  States  has  always  fought  in  some  sort  of 
coalition,  and  coahtion  warfare  is  the  likely  option  for  future  military  involvement. 
Therefore,  war  termination  planning  must  also  consider  the  impact  of  coalitions. 
Coalitions  have  many  practical  advantages,  but  they  also  have  inherent  problems  due 
to  the  different  cultures,  customs,  interests,  rnilit  ary  capabilities  and  strategies  of 
coalition  members.  These  problems  must  be  addressed  in  war  termination  plans. 

Coalition  members  are  bound  together  by  common  interests  and  unity  of 
purpose.  Members  share  these  common  interests  while  maintaining  many  divergent 
national  interests.  The  worldwide  interests  of  a  great  power  will  not  always  coincide 
with  the  limited  interests  of  a  small  state  participating  in  the  coalition.  Competing 
interests  may  require  a  leading  state  concept  to  settle  concerns  and  goals  of  the 
partners.®^  Differing  state  interests  can  limit  military  operations  and  increase  the 
influence  of  diplomatic  action.®^  President  Bush  explained  that  he  stopped  the  Gulf 
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War  quickly  in  part,  because  "...the  coalition  was  agreed  on  drawing  the  Iraqis  from 
Kuwait,  not  on  cariying  the  corifljcrt  into  Iraq  o.r  destroying  Iraqi  forcer,' As  victoyy 
approaches,  coalition  partners  are  even  more  likely  to  depart  from  fmy  common 
interests  and  pursue  their  individual  state  interests.  Near  th('  end  of  the  \'ietnam 
War  the  different  interests  of  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  were  apparent  . 
The  United  States  \^'as  focused  on  a  way  to  get  out  of  the  war  w  hile  South  Vietnam 
maintained  focus  on  political  independence.  These  competing  interests  were 
highlighted  when  President  Thieu  refused  to  agTee  to  many  of  the  terms  negotiated  by 
Kissinger  in  Paris.  Maintaining  coalition  unity  during  the  war  termination  phase  will 
always  require  special  attention. 

The  impact  of  coalitions  will  be  part  icularly  evident  during  any  war 
termination  negotiations,  and  w^ho  speaks  for  the  coalition  will  hkcdy  be  an  issue.  The 
British  request  for  represc^ntation  at  Panmunjon  was  denied  due  to  fears  that  it  would 
complicate  negotiations  and  lead  to  similar  demands  from  all  allies.®''  The  British 
chose  not  to  press  the  issue,  and  the  only  ally  present  at  Panmunjon  wms  Sout  h 
Korea.®®  As  a  result  there  w^ere  const  ant  worries  about  British  support  for  nc'gotiated 
t  erms.  Similar  problems  arose  in  the  Gulf  War  w^hen  coalition  members  demanded  to 
be  present  and  sign  any  termination  documcaits.  Pressure  to  participat  e  chmimshed 
when  Gen.  Schwarzkopf  told  coalition  members  that  no  documents  w'ould  be  signed.®’ 
Ultimately,  only  thc'  Ignited  States  and  Saudi  Ar  abia  participated  in  thc'  negotiations. 

Military  commanders  must  understand  each  nation's  goals  and  how'  they  <;an 
effec't  conflict  termination  and  the  desired  end  state.®*  Cultural,  religious,  and  ethnic 
differences  and  sensitivities  become  even  more  important  as  the  common  purposes 
that  brought  the  coalition  together  are  achieved.  In  the  Gulf  War,  the  United  States 
was  ready  to  meet  with  the  Iraqis,  but  Prince  Khahd  hesitated  because  the  Iraqi 
delegation  was  too  junior  in  rank.  Higher  ranking  officers  were  ultimately  sent  by  the 
Iraqis.®^  Prince  Khalid  agreed  to  let  the  United  States  lead  the  negotiations,  hut 
insisted  on  raising  a  few  Arab  issues,  including  an  Iraqi  promise  ...that  theii  military 
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personnel  will  never  cross  (he  border  into  our  kingdom/''^  Termination  plans  must 
l  ake  the  particular  sensitivities  of  coalition  mc^mbers  into  ax'count . 

CONCLUSION 

War  termination  plans  have  received  little  emphasis  or  at  tention  in  the 
military  despite  their  important  role  in  any  conflict.  The  absence  of  war  ter  mination 
plans  in  the  Gulf  War  demonstrated  that  they  may  be  ignored  even  w  hen  there  is  a 
prolonged  planning  stage.  Despite  an  historical  affinity  with  the  traditional 
warfighting  aspects  of  planning,  in  recent  years  the  importance  of  other  areas,  such  as 
logistics,  have  slowly  gained  recognition.  No  militar}'  leader  would  contemplate  entry 
into  war  without  a  detailed  logistics  plan.  Military  leaders  need  to  acquire  a  similar 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  war  termination  plans.  Examination  of  both  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical  aspects  of  termination  planning-  the  why,  when,  who. 
w’^hat,  where,  and  how--  provides  a  foundation  for  that  rer'ognition.  W^ar  termination 
plans  must  be  a  part  of  those  "last  steps"  considered  before  taking  the  "first  steps  '  of 
entry  into  a  conflict. 
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